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MADONNA  OF 
THE  BATTLE¬ 
FIELDS 

This  Italian 
mother,  photo¬ 
graphed  before  the 
war  at  Cassiiio, 
lived  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  central 
Italy  which  became 
a  battleground  for 
American  and  Nazi 
forces.  Peacetime 
Cassino  was  the 
market  town  for 
the  vicinity.  Wom¬ 
en  from  miles 
around  walked  in 
on  market  days. 
This  young  mother 
brought  her  infant 
in  a  basket  on  her 
head,  carrying  a 
bundle  on  one  hip; 
after  reaching  town 
she  reversed  the 
burdens.  The  bam¬ 
bino,  barely  a 
couple  of  weeks 
old,  it  fortified  for 
the  jouncing  jaunt 
to  market  by  his 
swaddling  clothes — 
the  bands  of  sturdy 
homespun  in  which 
he  it  wrapped  up  to 
hit  armpits,  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  When 
his  back  it  strong¬ 
er,  the  twaddling 
will  be  discarded. 
American  soldiers 
are  fighting  on  the 
doorsteps  of  such 
Italian  families 
(Bulletin  No.  2). 
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the  door,  drove  out  not  only  Europeans  but  also  many  natives. 

A  prewar  population  estimate  put  the  total  at  about  10,000,  with  481  persons 
listed  as  Japanese.  Natives  of  the  Marshalls  are  chiefly  Kanakas,  a  racial  mixture 
derived  from  Malayans  from  the  west,  Melanesians  from  the  south,  and  Polynesians 
from  tlie  east.  Christianity  made  headway  in  the  islands  after  the  arrival  of  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries  in  1857. 
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The  islanders  are  expert  builders  of  canoes  and  boats.  They  liave  made  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  daring  navigators.  They  make  navigation  cliarts  of  leaf  strips  arranged 
on  rectangular  frames.  The  way  the  strips  are  laid  on  the  frame  indicates  islands, 
currents,  direction  of  winds. 

The  scarcity  of  drinking  water  pre.sents  a  i)rol)lem  to  Americans.  The  island¬ 
ers  did  not  suffer  thirst  too  much;  they  taj)ped  coconuts  for  a  drink,  caught  rain 

_  water,  or  drank 

from  the  islands’ 
brackish  wells. 

Jabor  Capital 

Public  affairs 
of  the  Marshalls 
were  administered 
from  the  town  of 
Jabor  on  Jaluit  Is¬ 
land.  Mtxlern  facil¬ 
ities  included  a  cus¬ 
toms  house,  a  hos¬ 
pital,  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Regular  shij) 
service  linked  the 
island  with  Japan 
and  with  other  is¬ 
lands  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  mandate. 

Discovered  early 
in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Simn- 
iard  l)e  Saavedra, 
the  islands  were 
named  by  him  Los 
Pintados  because  of 
the  tattooed  natives. 
Britain’s  Cai)tain 
Marshall  explored 
them  in  1788,  gave 
the  group  the  name 
it  now  bears. 

Note:  See  also 
“Hidden  Key  to  the 
Pacific,”  in  the  Na- 
tiorwl  Geographic 
Magadtic  for  June, 
1942* :  and  “Mysteri¬ 
ous  Micronesia,”  April, 
1936;  and  “The  Mar¬ 
shall  Islands,  Markers 
of  Micronesia’s  Bound¬ 
ary,”  in  the  Geo- 
oRAPHic  School  Bul- 
i.ETiNS,  January  24, 
1944.  (Ismes  marked 
by  an  asterisk  arc  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  special  list 
of  Magazines  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  at  icxf 
each  in  groups  of  ten.) 
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KWAJALEIN  DOMINATES  THE  TWO  MARSHALL  CHAINS 

All  other  members  of  the  Radak  and  Ralik  coral  atoll  strings  are 
within  bombing  reach  of  Kwajalein,  new  American  base.  This  atoll 
consists  of  more  than  90  islets,  some  without  names.  (The  largest 
are  indicated  by  heavy  lines;  lighter  lines  outline  coral  reefs.)  Jaluit 
has  been  the  islands’  Jap  capital,  with  headquarters  at  Jabor.  Wotje 
atoll  has  more  than  60  islands  strung  on  reefs  around  its  lagoon. 
Oval  Eniwetok  is  a  typical  atoll — a  lagoon  enclosed  by  intermittent 
sandy  strips  and  reefs  awash,  with  dry  islands  on  the  windward 
(eastern)  side.  Mili  atoll  has  more  than  100  islands,  Majuro  and 
Namu  more  than  SO  each. 
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Finland  a  Big  Factor  in  Northern  Europe’s  War  Developments 

FINLAND’S  moves  to  witlidraw  from  the  war  call  for  an  evaluation  of  what  that 
country,  as  (jermany’s  northernmost  co-helligerent,  has  contributed  to  the  Axis 
strength  since  g<»ing  to  war  with  the  .Soviet  Union  on  June  2(t,  1941,  four  days 
after  the  Nazis  invaded  Russia. 

In  the  battle  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  (ierinan  forces  were  able  to  make  use  of 
Finnish  territory  overlcMiking  western  sea  lanes  to  Russia  by  way  of  the  Arctic  in 
the  far  north  and  by  way  of  the  (jiilf  of  Finland  in  the  south.  From  Finnish  bases 
the  Nazis  were  within  flying  reach  of  the  Soviet  L'nion's  second-largest  metropolis, 
Leningrad;  of  the  ice-free  Arctic  port,  Murmansk,  to  which  Russia's  allies  shijijied 
supplies and  of  the  9C)0-mile  railway  that  connects  the  port  with  Leningrad  and 
other  Ru.ssian  hattlefronts. 

Trade  with  Germany  Important 

Partial  figures  for  1943  indicate  Finland’s  wartime  trade  with  (jermany.  In 
that  year  the  Germans  had  increased  to  nearly  75  j)er  cent  their  share  in  Finnish 
exjjorts  and  imjiorts.  Nazi-controlled  Denmark  accounted  for  nine  per  cent; 
Italy  five  per  cent ;  Sweden  four  ])er  cent. 

From  Finland,  Germany  has  obtained  war-vital  supplies  of  nickel  and  copper, 
as  well  as  fore.st  prcKlucts  such  as  wood  jhiIj),  jdywood,  cellulo.se,  and  timber  for 
such  manufactures  as  matches,  skis,  airplane  i)ropellers.  and  paper  ])roducts. 

Finland’s  recent  nickel  output  (essential  for  such  war  sui)plies  as  armor  ])late, 
bullet  jackets,  and  gun  barrels)  is  believed  to  be  more  than  double  the  figure  of 
several  years  ago.  ( )ne  estimate  of  ])roduction  in  1942  was  ])laced  at  18,000  tons — 
roughly  five  ])er  cent  of  the  world  supidy.  Most  of  the  nickel  is  obtained  from 
the  formerly  Canadian-owned  mines  in  the  Petsamo  region,  reported  to  have  been 
put  into  operation  by  German  engineers  with  German  ec|uipment.  ( )ther  nickel 
mines  are  said  to  he  in  use  near  Nivala,  in  west-central  Finland. 

Finnish  co])per — (jf  value,  for  example,  in  brass  shells,  dynamos,  and  power 
lines  for  war-strained  Germany — has  been  reported  to  come  from  around  Outo- 
kunijm,  in  southeast  Finland  facing  Soviet-held  territory. 

In  the  reverse  trade  stream.  Finland — badly  in  need  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
living  necessities — has  received  its  main  sui)plies  fnmi  Germany  and  German- 
dominated  countries.  They  included  grains,  coal,  and  coke.  Some  butter  has  beeti 
obtained  from  Denmark  and  a  little  tobacco  from  tbe  Balkan  nations. 

Not-So-Small  Finland  Larger  Than  England  or  Italy 

Most  of  Finland’s  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  ])eople  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  normally  by  farming  and  dairying  (illustration,  next  i)age).  Yet  the  nation’s 
cultivated  acreage  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  area.  Crops  are  tyjncally 
northern — rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Prewar  Finland  exported 
chiefly  forest  and  dairy  ])nKlucts;  im])orted  machinery,  industrial  raw  materials, 
meat,  fruit,  coffee,  grains,  tobacco,  and  |)rocessed  foods. 

Finland,  to  most  Americans,  is  a  land  of  the  midnight  sun — and  the  nation 
which  ])ays  its  debts.  It  is  the  home  of  the  formidable  Finnish  bath,  with  its 
strenuous  steamings  and  birch  slappings,  and  of  nativ'e  sons  who  have  won  world 
notice  in  such  varied  fields  as  musical  com])osition.  architecture,  and  athletics. 
Back  in  1906,  Finland’s  women  were  among  the  world’s  earliest  to  vote. 
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Through  2,500  years  nature  has  vied  with  man  in  keeping  Italy  and  Sicily  turbulent. 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  two  of  the  world’s  most  active  volcanoes,  continually  threaten  Naples, 
Catania,  and  a  host  of  villages  built  within  range  of  their  craters.  Buried  Pompeii  at  Vesuvius’ 
feet  is  evidence  of  what  might  happen  to  them.  Earthquakes  have  wrecked  Catania,  Messina, 
Reggio  Calabria,  and  many  other  tpwns. 

At  least  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  is  uninhabitable  wasteland ; 
most  of  this  is  in  the  mountains.  The  frightfulness  as  a  battleground  of  the  snow-covered 
mountain  snarls  of  “sunny  Italy’’  surprised  even  those  of  the  Yanks  who  had  once  vacationed 
in  this  southern  California  of  Europe.  The  fighting  there  is  vertical  warfare — up  one  moun¬ 
tain  after  another.  “Over  the  top’’  meant  over  the  mountaintop  until  the  .Anzio  beachhead  intro¬ 
duced  American  forces  to  the  coastal  plain  south  of  Rome. 

*  *  *  * 

Note:  Italy  and  Sicily  are  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  Map  of  Classical  Lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Eor  additional  material,  see  “Sicily  Again  in  the  Path  of  War,"  in  the  Xatioiuil  Gcofiraphic 
Mayaaine  for  September,  1943;  and  “Italy,  from  Roman  Ruins  to  Radio,”  March,  1940*. 
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VOLCANOES  AND  INVASIONS  HAVE  VEXED  ITALY’S  SOUTH  FOR  CENTURIES 

The  geographic  partition  between  the  Mediterranean’s  eastern  and  western  halves,  peninsu¬ 
lar  Italy  and  its  three-cornered  island  continuation — Sicily — have  been  washed  by  innumerable 
invasion  tides,  from  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  to  Nazis,  including  Saracens,  Ostrogoths,  Papal 
armies,  and  troops  of  Napoleon.  After  the  conquests  of  Norman  counts  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  were  ruled  together  as  "the  Two  Sicilies.’’  On  the  island  in 
1848  broke  out  the  revolutionary  movement  on  the  crest  of  which  Garibaldi  later  swept  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy  into  the  united  Kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its  capital  at  Rome.  Mountains  in 
the  center  and  malaria  around  the  edges  slowed  development  of  the  Italian  South. 
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Piraeus:  Athens’  Gateway  to  the  Sea 

WtlMX  Xazi  activities  drew  Allied  attacks  to  Piraeus  (Peiraievs),  twin-sister 
city  and  ])ort  of  modern  Athens,  American  bombers  brought  aerial  warfare 
to  a  site  rich  in  naval  lore  (illustration,  next  page). 

The  (iermans  have  held  this  Greek  port  on  the  Aegean  Sea  since  April,  1941. 
Pefore  then  the  modern  nation  of  Greece  bad  revived  in  100  years  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  that  in  ancient  times  witnessed  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  conse- 
(juential  naval  battles  in  history. 

'I'be  fateful  Hattie  of  .Salamis  (480  B.C.)  was  fought  in  the  outer  harbor  of 
Piraeus  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  There  the  .Athenian  fleet  completely  routed  the 
giant  Persian  armada  sent  by  Xerxes  to  add  Greece  to  his  world  dominions.  Some 
historians  say  that  if  the  I’ersians  had  won,  eastern  Eurcjjie  would  have  been 
dominated  by  the  Orient,  and  the  trend  of  civilization  would  have  been  different. 

Fourth-Ranking  Mediterranean  Port  in  Peacetime  Trade 

When  Greece  freed  herself  from  the  Turks  in  18.^0,  the  very  name  of  the 
glorious  ])ort  of  .Athens  in  the  Golden  .Age  had  been  forgotten.  The  straggling 
fishing  village  on  the  site  was  called  Porto  Leone.  .Athens  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  new  Greece,  and  the  necessity  for  an  adecpiate  ])ort  was  felt. 

The  modern  city  of  Piraeus  was  then  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets. 
.Spacious  quays  with  all  facilities  were  built  in  the  large  landlocked  harbor.  Piraeus 
soon  surpassed  other  Greek  ports,  and  by  1935  it  ranked  fourth  among  the  Medi¬ 
terranean’s  ports.  Much  of  its  shipping  is  with  the  numerous  Greek  islands.  In 
1940  Piraeus  had  250, (XX)  inhabitants. 

Before  1835,  when  its  reconstruction  started,  the  port’s  history  is  a  blank  as 
far  hack  as  86  B.C.  In  that  year  .Sulla,  Roman  general,  destroyed  Piraeus. 

Traded  Coal  for  Olive  Oil 

In  normal  times,  before  the  Xazis  invaded  Greece,  the  chief  import  of  modern 
Piraeus  was  coal,  followed  by  grains,  textiles,  and  machinery.  Exports  included 
olive  oil,  ores,  wines,  and  tobacco. 

Piraeus  was  aLso  a  city  of  national  inqjortance  for  its  industries.  Local  plants 
manufactured  such  diver.se  products  as  te.xtiles,  carpets,  chairs,  soap,  macaroni, 
cognac,  and  flour. 

It  is  the  terminus  (T  nearly  all  important  roads  and  railroads  in  Greece.  The 
Germans  have  ringed  the  area  with  airports. 

Little  remains  of  the  ancient  city  except  some  harbor  works  and  ruins  of  the 
long  walls  built  between  .Athens  and  Piraeus  for  (protection.  .Athens,  five  miles 
inland,  was  so  situated  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Greeks’  cautious  habit  of 
building  settlements  away  from  the  pirate-infested  seas. 

Note :  Piraeus  is  shown  in  a  detailed  inset  of  ancient  .Athens  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  March,  1944,  contains  two  articles  on  Greece, 
“The  Greek  Way”  and  “Greece — the  Birthplace  of  Science  and  Free  Speech,”  and  also  “The 
Glory  That  Was  Greece” — a  series  of  32  paintings  by  H,  M.  Herget,  in  full  color,  with  ex¬ 
planatory  text,  of  life  in  ancient  Greece. 

For  additional  information,  see  “Classic  Greece  Merges  Into  1941  News”  (19  photographs), 
January,  1941*;  “Modern  Odyssey  in  Classic  Lands,”  March,  1940*;  and  “New  Greece,  the 
Centenarian,  Forges  Ahead,”  December,  1930. 
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Many  Finns  have  migrated  to  the  United  States.  The  1040  U.  S.  census 
showed  more  than  280,000  persons  horn  in  Finland  or  of  Finnisli  descent.  .Xn 
indication  of  tlie  traditional  friendship  between  the  two  countries  is  the  fact  that 
diplomatic  relations  were  not  broken,  in  spite  of  Finland's  co-helligerencv  with 
Germany.  The  United  States  did  break  off  consular  contacts  in  l')42,  however, 
and  forbade  distril)utit)n  of  Finnish  propaganda  in  this  country,  following  similar 
action  by  Finland. 

Great  Britain  has  been  at  war  with  Finland  since  December,  B)41,  as  have 
Canada.  Xew  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  gt)vernmenl 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Finland  is  not  small.  In  jirewar  luirope  it  was 
the  seventb-largest  nation,  extending  some  700  miles  from  the  .Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Baltic  Sea.  It  was  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  bhigland.  and  close  to  d.CXX) 
square  miles  larger  than  Italy.  Its  population,  however,  numbered  less  than  one- 
tenth  that  of  either  Kngland  or  Italy. 

War  with  the  Soviet  Union  brought  drastic  population  shifts  in  border  re¬ 
gions.  On  the  Soviet  occupation  of  territories  ceded  in  B)40,  most  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  moved  inside  the  new  Finnish  boundaries.  Later,  after  Finnish  forces 
reoccupied  their  former  territories,  it  was  estimated  in  B)41  that  more  than  40.(XX) 
(about  ten  per  cent  of  the  refugees)  had  gone  hack  to  the  Karelian  Isthmus. 

Note;  Finland  is  shown  on  the  Xational  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  -A  price  list  of  maps  may  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s  Washington,  I).  C.,  head- 
cpiarters. 

For  further  information,  see  “Flashes  from  Finland,  in  the  Xatioiinl  Gi’o<)riif'hic 
for  February.  1940*;  and  "Farthest-North  Republic,”  Octolx'r,  19,S8*. 

See  also  these  Geoc.r.\phic  School  Bulletins:  “New  Boundaries  for  a  Shorn  Finland,” 
•April  1,  1940;  and  “Finnish  Battlefields  Beside  I.adoga.  Europe’s  Largest  Lake,”  .March  4, 
1940. 
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THREE  MILLION  FINNS  MAINTAIN  TWO  MILLION  CATTLE,  AND  VICE  VERSA 

Dairying  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  lives  of  the  60  per  cent  of  Finland’s  people 
who  normally  make  their  living  by  agriculture.  With  a  total  human  population  of  about  three 
and  a  half  million,  the  country  has  about  two  million  cattle.  The  latter  supply  milk,  cheese, 
and  meat  for  Finnish  tables  and  a  little  for  export.  During  the  long  warm  days  of  Finland’s 
summer,  the  cattle  are  partially  shielded  from  pesky  insects  by  smudge  fires,  which  add  their 
smoke  to  the  drowsy  summer  haze.  Many  a  dairy  farmer  cuts  some  wood  as  a  side  line  (center), 
to  contribute  to  the  foreign  trade  in  wood  products,  Finland’s  chief  export. 
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CASSINO  AND  MONTE  CASSINO  IN  PATH  OF  MANY  WARS 

WAR-WRECKED  Cassino  and  the  near-by  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  at  which  Nazi  forces  blocked  the  Allies’  road  to  Rome,  stood  at  a 
strategic  six)t  that  has  brought  about  their  destruction  in  several  previous  conflicts. 

More  than  2,000  years  before  the  Nazis  turned  the  old  monastery  above  the 
town  into  a  fortress,  Ifannihal  was  impressed  by  the  military  importance  of  the 
site.  Between  580  and  590  it  was  .sacked  by  the  Lombards;  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in  884.  During  the  Xai)oleonic  Wars  Murat  was  defeated  there  by 
the  Austrians.  In  addition  to  human  devastation,  earthquakes  have  inflicted  damage. 

The  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  was  built  by  St.  Benedict  in  529  A.D.  Its 
massive  fort-like  walls  dominating  the  heights  above  Cassino  are  characteristic  of 
the  severely  plain  architecture  of  early  Benedictine  monasteries.  St.  Benedict  made 
the  abbey  his  headquarters.  He  died  and  was  buried  there.  For  centuries  Monte 
Cassino  was  the  center  of  western  Europe’s  religious  life. 

About  85  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  the  site  of  Cassino  is  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Rapido  River,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Liri.  It  served  as  a 
market  for  the  surrounding  region.  The  town  was  called  San  Germano  until  1871, 
when  it  resumed  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  of  Casinum,  the  ruins  of  which  lie 
a  little  to  the  south.  Among  these  relics  of  the  Roman  Emi)ire  are  a  theater,  and 
an  amphitheater  with  outer  walls  rising  59  feet.  Near  by  ran  the  Via  Latina,  the 
easterly  of  two  ancient  roads  from  Rome  to  Xai)les.  Across  the  river  was  the  villa 
of  Mark  Antony’s  orgies  which  brought  down  the  wrath  of  Cicero. 

W’hen  the  monasteries  were  dissolved  in  1866,  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  was 
made  a  national  monument  and  the  monks  were  aj)])ointed  its  custodians. 

In  spite  of  past  depredations,  the  abbey  bad  an  80,000-volume  library  which 
contained  many  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  [)rinter’s  art.  Included  also  were 
hundreds  of  ancient  manuscri])ts  and  40,(X)0  historical  records.  In  the  buildings 
were  stored  many  of  Italy’s  world-famous  paintings;  the  collection  of  Greek  medals 
from  the  museum  at  Syracuse,  Sicily;  and  art  treasures  from  the  Museum  of  .San 
Martino  and  the  National  Museum  at  Naples. 

♦  ♦  *  *  + 

BUTTER  PROVES  MRS.  AMERICA’S  MOST-MISSED  FOOD 

Butter  is  what  American  hou.sewives  say  they  miss  most.  Military  needs  for 
this  popular  dairy  product  leave  the  civilian  supply  below  normal.  When  Mrs. 
America  goes  to  market,  according  to  a  recent  jk)!!,  .she  misses  the  unrationed 
abundance  of  the  butter  even  more  than  meat  and  sugar. 

With  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  biting  deep  into  tbe  more  than  2  billion 
])ounds  of  butter  ])roduced  last  year  in  the  United  States,  the  plea  “Go  easy  on  the 
butter”  is  as  familiar  today  as  it  was  during  World  W’ar  I. 

Althougb  Americans  use  butter  mainly  as  a  food,  people  of  some  countries 
have  used  it  in  other  ways.  In  Ethiopia  it  is  a  cosmetic.  .\  cloud  of  flies  buzzing 
above  the  head  of  an  Ethioi)ian  woman  is  a  sign  that  she  has  buttered  her  locks 
and  bettered  ber  looks  (illustration,  next  page).  A  pat  of  butter  .smeared  on  top 
of  her  head,  where  the  sun  can  melt  it  to  a  high-smelling  rancid  grease,  serves  to 
make  kinky  locks  more  manageable. 
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In  Clioni,  a  village  in  China’s  Kansu  Province,  butter,  mixed  with  powdered 
colors  and  molded  hy  the  monks,  is  turned  into  gcxls  that  rule  for  one  night  every 
year.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of  butter,  matle  from  yak’s  milk,  are  used  to  make 
these  weird  and  colorful  butter  gods.  The  i)rice  of  butter,  even  in  Choni,  skyr 
nxrkets  during  this  annual  art  show.  Visitors  to  the  yearly  Butter  Festival  sniff 
mothballs  to  offset  the  rancid  smell  of  the  exhibits. 

Most  Americans  prefer  their  butter  fresh,  hut  Scots  and  Irish — as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  18th  century — buried  their  butter  deep  in  the  ])eat  hogs  to  age  and 
flavor  it.  Bog  butter  was  considered  at  its  best  after  it  had  been  buried  seven  years. 

Butter  was  first  made  commercially  in  the  United  States  in  1856  in  Orange, 
C'oimty,  New  York.  The  average  person  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  ate 
about  17  pounds  a  year,  hut  the  1943  rationed  figure  was  just  above  13  ixninds, 
according  to  official  estimates. 
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GALLA  GIRLS  BUTTER  BRAIDS  INSTEAD  OF  BREAD 


A  butter  ihortage  would  be  a  double-barreled  deprivation  to 
girli  of  southern  Ethiopia’s  Galla  tribes,  who  not  only  eat  it  but 
wear  it.  The  Galla  girl  places  a  sizable  chunk  of  butter  on  top  of 
her  head.  It  melts  in  the  hot  sun  and  runs  through  her  brunette 
thatch,  subduing  it  so  that  she  can  "do  something  with  it.’’  Starting 
with  small  strands  at  the  front  and  edging  along,  picking  up  strands 
and  braiding  them  close  to  the  scalp,  she  achieves  a  pattern  of  parallel 
furrows  curving  from  forehead  to  the  base  of  her  brain,  where  the 
braid  ends  are  held  in  a  bushy  tassel.  Galla  belles  also  butter  their 
hair  into  curls  somewhat  in  the  early-Shirley-Temple  style,  or  comb 
it  into  a  domed  and  greasy  pompadour. 


